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‘* By no means, sir.” 

| “Then I am afraid your hallowed flame willsoon 
|| be burnt out,”’ said the old man. “‘ However, I will 
not chide you ; but let me ask, how and where are 


Art the age of sixteen, Harriet was accounted | you going to live?” 


handsome. Her manners were frank, polished, and|| The young man cast his eyes on the ground. 
easy ; her disposition volatile, and her conversa-|| “I see,” cried the old man, “ you get married, to 
| —reflect afterwards. So not to mar your present 


tion lively and sarcastic. It may easily be suppos- 
ed, (as she was much in company, ) she drew around | 
her a crowd of admirers. Among them was Henry | 
—whose good sense and moral worth had gained 
for him the highest respect. His penetrating judg-| _ The young man took up his residence for some 
ment had discovered in Harriet a fund of good | time with his wife’s father; and for a few months 
qualities, which all her levity and coquetry did not) appeared a fond and attentive husband. In vain 
hide. Henry sought an opportunity of declaring || his wife tried to find out his occupation—he seem- 
his sentiments ; and with much respect, avowed his| ingly had none. He became less steady in his con- 
love, and solicited her hand in marriage. But the|duct—frequently came home much intoxicated— 
imagination of Harriet was so inflated by novel and | and appeared gloomy and dejected. He returned 
play reading, that she expected her lover could do home one night, later than usual, and departed the 
no less than fall down on his knees before her, and || next morning early; leaving on the table the fol- 


declare his passion in the most exalted strains of lowing letter, explanatory of his conduct and cha- 
lracter: 


hyperbole. She determined at once to reject him, ; ; 
and to rally him for professing an attachment she} ‘‘ Dear Hanniet--To hide my imperfections from 
did not believe him to feel. Assuming an arch look,| you any longer would be criminal in the extreme. 


she repeated some lines of the well-known song: (For a long time, my only resource has been the 
« Distracted with care, gaming table, and now a run of ill luck (and some 


“ For Phillis the fair,” &c. | things I cannot explain, even to my wife) forces me 
Mortified at her refusal, and still more at the dis-) to quit this place abruptly. Our marriage was an 
respectful manner of the young lady, Henry begged | act of folly, of which, I dare say, we have both re- 
her pardon, apologized for the mistaken estimatehe pented. Seek me no further, and forget, if possi- 
had made of her character, and withdrew. | ble, your unfortunate husband. Wituiam J.” 
Scarcely had her excellent, but despised suitor! [Let us now follow the fortunes of Henry, the first 
left her, ere she was joined by one of a different lover of Harriet. Stung with disappointment, he 
character. This was William. He came, and show-_| jeft his native city, and went to settle in New-York ; 
ed her tickets for a ball thatevening. So tempting | where, in the course of five years, he established 
an offer could not be refused ; and without consult- | himself in business, and was fast rising to opulence 
ing her parents, she immediately consented to go. and distinction. He remained single ; for the first 
In the gay whirl of the dance, conscious of her own | impressions of the heart, with characters of his firm- 
beauty and superior grace, she forgot Henry. | hess and inflexibility, are not easily eradicated. 
William was nothing more than an adventurer, | Returning home one dark, tempestuous night, in 


THE NOVELIST. 








HARRIET. 


about them when your consuming love begins to 
j|abate.”’ 





of specious manners, and insinuating address ; fond | the month of October—while the hail and rain, |) 


of company, and sufficiently fashionable and frivo- ! driven by the wind and rattling upon his umbrella, 
lous to please the volatile and unreflecting Harriet. | rendered the night cheerless and gloomy—turning 
His acquaintance with her had been of short dura- |the corner of a street, he saw a little girl, with 
tion ; and he was under the impression that her pa-||scarcely sufficient clothing to cover its delicate 
rents were rich. Though incapable of feeling the||limbs. He cast his eyes on the child, she returned 
finer and softer emotions of love, he determined to || an imploring look, and besought him to come and 
turn to the best account his acquaintance with Har- see her mother. Henry took her little hand, and 


happiness by sordid considerations, we will talk) 


| ment—then burst into a flood of tears. “O Henry 
Henry !”’ said she, “in what a situation do you fin: 

|me! I little thought once, when surrounded with 
the vain and the gay, I should ever come to this— 

|can you forgive me? I have but a short time t 

jlive!”” 

| ‘Speak not so,” said Henry—‘ all may yet be 

| well—and you may live to—”’ 

| « No, Henry,”’ said she, “life is ebbing fast; the 

| grave will soon end all.” 

“* Alas !” said she, “‘ ny tale is brief, but sorrow 
‘ful. Soon after the birth of my daughter, my poor 
parents died. I collected their little property, (an 
inconsiderable sum,) and hearing that my husband 
was in New-York, I followed him, found bin out 
and earnestly besought him to forsake his vicious 
life. He promised compliance, obtained the smal! 
‘sum of which I was possessed, then left me again 
|unprotected and among strangers. I endeavoured 
ito turn to account the trifling resources of my edu 
|cation, and might have succeeded, but my husban:! 
| falling sick, came back to me a dying penitent. He 
| lingered a long time, while we suffered all the af- 
| flictions of poverty and privation. At length here- 
| signed his breath, finding an early tomb through his 
|own indiscretions, leaving me with a rmined consti- 
tution, the victim of sorrow and hardships my 
frame was unable to bear. Driven from habitation 
| to habitation, I was fain to take up my last abode 
| here—and heaven has surely directed you hither to 
| receive my last wish—my child—take her—protect 
jher—and oh—!” She sunk back—Henry gently 
|raised her up—but she was dead! 
| The little orphan now lives in Henry's family 
| She sometimes visits the grave of her mother, but 
she is too young to reflect on the miseries that may 
| attend an unhappy marriage, 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT NATURAL BRIDGE, 
OR A 8CENE IN VIRGINIA. 

On a lovely morning towards the close of spring, 

I found myself in a very beautiful part of the Great 

Valley of Virginia. Spurred onward by impatience 











I beheld the sun rising in splendour, and changing 
the blue tints on the tops of the lofty Alleghany 





riet. With the pretence of taking her to a ball, he compassionately questioned her; and feeling in-| mountains into streams of the purest gold, and na 
induced her to accompany him to the house of a/ terested in the forlorn appearance of the child, and! ture seemed to smile in the freshness of beauty. A 


minister, where they were united in the bonds of |her artless tale of wo, he desired to be conducted | 


|ride of about fifteen miles, and 2 pleasant woodland 


matrimony. 

On their return home, Harriet, with a lively air, 
introduced William to her parents, saying, ‘‘ Papa— 
my husband. Mamma—this is my dear, dear hus- 


to her mother’s habitation. The child led him) ramble of about two, brought my self and companion 
1 a, oc ig toa miserable shed, into} to the great Natural Bridgé 
— ey Cmieres: Bere, M & Commer, On somes Although I had been anxiously looking forward 


‘straw, lay the wretched occupant, and over her was| 


to this time, and my mind had been considerably ex 


band, Mr. J.”” The old couple looked aghast—/ thrown a piece of carpet. By the side of her bed ‘cited by expectation, yet I was not altogether pre 
looked again—blamed their precipitation, and then, || stood a chair, on which was an earthen pitcher—|| — a z = visit ‘sae et eres oft Gatien 
for what else could they do?) forgave them. | this made up all the furniture of the room. Horror-| sate Beit ’ il phones 
« But,” cried the old man, “ since you have mar- | struck at the sight of such wretchedness, as he had considered by —_— — SSCS Gees CuNTeaey ef 
ried my daughter, Mr. J. I wish to know, (excuse | no idea existed in our country, he stood a moment | °U! Country, Niagara Falls being the first. id paste 
me,) sir, how you are to support her?” || motionless—then rushed from the house. Return-|| ©*Pect to convey a very correct idea of this bridge 
“ Sir—sir,” stammered the new husband, “I mar-| ing almost instantly with wine and other refresh-| fT ®° description can do this. 
ried your daughter for love—that pure, that hal-| ments, he approached the bed, and helped the ema-|| The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of God 
lowed flame, that consumes all sordid considera-| ciated creature to a portion. But what was his, !t is of solid limestone, and connects two huge 
tions.” astonishment when he recognised, in the shivering) mountains together by a most beautiful arch, ove: 
« Well, sir, object before him, the once gay and beautiful Har- which there is a great wagon road. Its length from 


| 
all that may be very good; but can you | 
live on love ?” She knew his voice—gazed on him fora mo-' one mountaiy to the other is nearly eighty feet, its 


riet! 
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width about thirty-five, its thickness about forty- 
five, and its perpendicular height over the water is 
not far from two hundred and twenty feet. A few 
bushes grow on its top, by which the traveller may 
hold himself as he looks over. On each side of the 
stream, and near the bridge, are rocks projecting 
ten or fifteen feet over the water, and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet from its surface, all 
of limestone. The visiter cannot give so good a 
description of this bridge as he can of his feelings 
at the time. He softly creeps out on a shaggy, pro- 
jected rock, and looking down a chasm of from for- 


against the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks 
above. The stream is called Cedar-Creek. The 
visiter here sees trees under the arch, whose height 


is seventy feet, and yet to look down upon them, | 


they appear like small bushes of perhaps two or 
three feet in height. I saw several birds fly under 


down a stone, and counted thirty-four before it 
reached the water. All hear of heights and of 
depths, but they here see what is high, and they 


all the terrors of death rose before him. He dared H 


| growing weak. He thought of his friends and all | 


ty to sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hundred |), earthly joys, and he could not leave them. He 


feet below, a wild stream foaming and dashing, 
‘now made his last effort, and succeeded. He had | 


|him up. They received him with shouts of joy:) 
the arch, and they looked like insects. I threw | but he himself was completely exhausted. He im-|| 
| mediately fainted away on reaching the spot, and it, 


| was some time before he could be recovered. 


tremble, and feel it tobe deep. The awful rocks rocks, and follow, in imagination, this bold youth as | 


present their everlasting butments, the water mur- he thus saved his life. 


| THE MINSTREL. 
not to look downwards, lest his head should become | 7 
dizzy ; and perhaps on this circumstance his life de- | : x ao et 
pended. His companions stood at the top of the’! vanes te wae Wanew oF mi wee a 
rocks, exhorting and encouraging him. His strength |_ The following extract from Carter's letters of N “ 
was almost exhausted ; but a bare possibility of sav- ih - oe hoot of the Scotch Poet, will 
ing his life still remained ; and hope, the last friend |°© Tea With interest : ‘ ee ee ae 
of the distressed, had not yet forsaken him. His, Having understood from our friends at Irvine, 
‘course upwards was rather obliquely than perpen- j thet the widow of Robert Burns was still living a 
dicular. His most critical moment had now arriv- | Dumfries, and that she is accessible to strangers 
‘ed. He had ascended more than twohundred feet, | Without formal letters of introduction, after break- 


land still further to rise, when he felt himself fast ) fast this morning, we addressed a 9 to ber, stat- 
ling that two gentlemen from the United States, 





who are among the transatlantic admirers of the 
He Scottish Bard, and who had just visited his birth- 

e| ; 
place, as well as the scenes which his muse had 


‘cut his way not far from two hundred and fifty feet || consecrated, were anxious to pay their respects to 


. : ; 
from the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; |Mrs. Burns, in the —- of the morning, if aed 
me : : . ifectly agreeable. The request was communicated 
and in little less than two hours, his anxious com-| sage ¢ 2 
| by our cleverand obliging landlady, who lives with- 


panions reached him a pole from the top, and drew |. 
in a few doors. 

‘In the meantime while this interesting suit was 
| pending, we walked to the village kirk to visit the 
‘tomb of the poet himself. Our old guide was per- 
‘sonally acquainted with him, and had passed many 
,a social night before his own hearth. The church- 

: ard contains an unusual number of handsome mo- 
His name stands far above \ onan, many of them being finished with little 


‘thought of the grave, and dared not meet it. 





It was interesting to see the path up these awful | 


murs and foams far below, and the two mountains jall the rest, a monument of hardihood, of rashness, ‘turrets in the Gothic style. The mausoleum in me 


rear their proud heads on each side, separated by a 
channel of sublimity. Those who view the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and allow that none but God 
could make them, will here be impressed, that none 


the top is awful. The arch from beneath would 
seem to be about two feet in thickness. Some idea 
of the distance, from the top to the bottom, may be 


formed, from the fact, that I stood on the bridge, | 


and my companion beneath, neither of us could) fiJled with astonishment at the amazing power of | 


speak with sufficient loudness to be heard by the 


other. Aman from either view does not appear)’ or throw around his works a mantle of sublimity. 


more than four or five inches in height. 


As we stood under this beautiful arch, we saw || 


the place where visiters have often taken the pains 
to engrave their names upon the rock. Here Wasn- 


incTon climbed up twenty-five feet, and carved his 


own name, where it still remains. Some wishing 
to immortalize their names, have engraved them 
deep and large, while others have tried to climb up 
and insert them high in the book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man being ambitious 
to place his name above all others, came very near 
losing his life in the attempt. After much fatigue, 
he climbed up as high as possible, but found that 
the person who had before occupied his place was 
taller than himself, and consequently had placed 
his name above his reach. But he was not thus to 
be discouraged. He opens a large jack-knife, and in 
the soft lime-stone, began to cut places for his hands 
and feet. With much patience and difficulty he 
worked his way upwards, and succeeded in carving 
his name higher than the most ambitious had done 
before him. He could now triumph, but his tri- 
umph was short ; for he was placed in such a situa- 
tion that it was impossible to descend, unless he fell 
upon ragged rocks beneath him. There was no 
house near from whence his companions could get 
assistance. He could not remain in that condition, 
and, what was worse, his friends were too much 
frightened to do any thing for hisrelief. They look- 
ed upon him as already dead, expecting every mo- 
ment to see him precipitated upon the rocks below, 
and dashed to pieces.—Not so with himself. He de- 


termined to ascend. rt same A he plies himself 
ri 


with his knife, cutting places for his hands and feet, 
and gradually ascended with incredible labour. He 
exerted every muscle. His life was at stake, and 


\and of folly. 
| 
hours; but from my own feelings, I should have |, 
|| supposed it not over halfan hour. There is a little |” 


but an Almighty God could build a bridge like this. | cottage near, lately built; here we were comes te 
The view of the bridge from below, is pleasing as | 


| were nearly filled already. Having immortalized } 


'mory of Burns, is creditable to the liberality and 
| taste of the public, at whose expense it was erected. 
t consists of an octagonal temple supported by Ionic 
| Pillars, and surmounted by a handsome dome. In 
write our names as visiters to the bridge, in a large wer cag eta walapeeesragae 7 aay po — 
‘book kept for that purpose.—Two large volumes | °° mw Cee Se) SONEES SPER, OF = the ease - 
holding the plough. Above, the muse is seen throw- 
our names by enrolling them in this book, we slowly | ng ater’ any he oe mente. ; “— — 
| was taken from a passage in the dedication to the 
| Caledonian Hunt, in which the author alludes t 
| hisearly and subsequent pursuits. There appeared 
| Him who can clothe himself in wonder and terror, ve egheomen ees onan -s pte este 
| posture of holding it without atcam. If there was 
|\not room for the whole, a part of the rural imple 
ment might have been concealed, so as to rende: 
| the defect less obvious. The monument is enclos- 
| Teame to my native village. I sat down by the ‘ed by a neat iron railing, and the little area, per 
fountains where I had sat in childhood. The wind haps forty feet square, is covered with a profusion 
whistled in bleak murmurs through the grove; and j of shrubbery, consisting of holly, the wild rose, lau 


We stood around this seat of grandeur about four 





‘and silently returned to our horses, wondering at 
this great work of nature ; and we could not but be 





THE CASKET. 


| 
i= — 








| my heart was sad: I drank of the water of its foun- 'rel, yew, and other evergreens, which beautifully 
| tains, but its sweetness had flown—and the stealing | shade the tomb. 
| tear dropped from my dim eye. I beheld a maiden— | ‘ On our return to the hotel, the hostess commu- 


| she was lovely—but I could not be glad. ‘‘ Where,” |\nicated the compliments of Mrs. Burns, with the 


| said I, ‘is Mary of the dark and smiling eye! She | gratifying intelligence, that she would be happy to 


|who once glided through these vallies?) She was |see us any hour we might choose to call. Being 
| fair. Dark was her hair as the plumage of the ra- |anxious to leave town as soon as possible, we 


| ven’s wing, and floated on the morning breeze, as {promptly accepted her act of kindness. She lives 


yon wild-waving trees nod to the winds.” ‘ Mary | in a neat two story house, on Burns’ street, not fai 


| yon silent mound, where the dark grass waves. Ten jparlour door with a cordial shake of the hand, and 
autumn winds have scattered the promise of fair | by every mark of hospitality, The apartment is 
spring upon her tomb. The cypress shades the tastefully furnished with all that can conduce to 
place of her rest—but she went to the earth alone: comfort, and is ornamented with an original por 
no kind hand scattered flowers upon her lowly bed. | trait of Burns, by Naismith, of Edinburgh, whence 
| Her lover went forth to war, and she faded in death. | the other likenesses are derived. In this house the 
His name appeared first and brightest among the | poet died; and in the warmth of Scottish feeling, 
| warriors of his country—he toiled in the battle front, | blended with conjugal affection, the surviving part- 
‘and was dear to his kinsmen—his name was dread- |/ner of his bosom informed us, that she would not 
ed by his foes, but she was at rest! The clarion of; exchange it for apalace. She lives comfortably on 
war sounded victory—he left the clamour of battle, | an income of three hundred pounds a year, with a 
and came to the grove where they pledged their little auburn-haired grand-child, (not yet too old to 
vows. Peace and honour had gilded his banner— | give each of us a kiss,) to occupy her attention in 
but the dreams of his early love had vanished as the | the hours of retirement. She has three children, al! 
unseen wind. Soon did he sleep in the arms of | of whom are absent—one in London, and the other 
death, The thistle nods over his resting-place, and two, officers in the army, now in the East Indies 
,his ear drinks not of the sound of the trumpet, or, ‘ Mrs. Burns is apparently at the age of between 
the clattering of the war-hoof. Peace is with his) tifty and sixty, retaining traces of those lineaments 
' ashes—be hatb passed away, and my soulissad'’’ “of beauty, which the poet foynd im his ‘bonny 





was fair,” said the maiden, “ but she sleeps beneath | from the church. We were received by her at the id 
P y 
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Jean.’ She has a good form, and her dark, full | them, who, jumping up, seized the young man, and | 
eye is still quick and animated in its glances. Her) demanded who it was—when the young lady, with 
pretty hand was tastefully set off with rings, and) great presence of mind, answered, ‘It is only I, 
the perfect neatness of her dress left no regret, that who am come to seek for ’—fortunately she had no- 
in order to show her every mark of respect, some- | thing more to say, as the soldier, hearing a female 


THE ESSAYIST. 





“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger 
Take any form but that af 





Arter all, what a difference a beard makes ona 


thing beyond ordinary attention had been paid to) voice, let go the arm. They passed on, and enter- ‘man! Oppressed with heat, the other day, almost 
our own. Her easy flow of conversation, marked) ing the church, she conducted him to the door of @ mejted, and feeling the weight of every superfluous 
by few of the peculiarities of the Scottish dialect, | vault, which was curiously concealed behind the pair or thread, I met a shaggy-faced animal—not a 
and embracing a variety of topics, among which altar, told him to enter there, and that she would bear, but a biped beau—that reminded me of the 
were inquiries after her friends in New-York, pro-| bring him food daily, until he should be enabled to « prim visaged” Cyclops, the assassins of Poussin 
tracted our call toa visit of more than half an hour. venture forth in safety. She gave him the lamp, Salvator Rosa, or the unshorn miners I have seen 
She showed us, with a good deal of apparent satis- || and shutting the door, returned to the house. =i. Wales, gruff, savage, and piratical in their looks, 
faction, an elegant set of silver candlesticks and ‘‘ He descended into the vault, and seating him- ,,,4 repulsive to every idea of cleanliness, decen- 
snuffers, which were ‘the gift of a few Scots in self on a tomb-stone, he there beheld recorded the | oy or comfort. My first exclamation was that of 
Sheffield to the widow of Burns.’ The tray bears! names of his own illustrious ancestors, who had yfacheth, quoted above—for I have an instinctive 
the following appropriate inscription from the pen | mouldered into dust ages ago. He Was overpowel- ‘aversion to a mazzard, 
of the poet Montgomery : | ed with fatigue, and fell asleep, and did not wake 
“ He passed through life’s tempestuous night, | until the morning of the second day, when he per-| and view the odious furze above it with additional 
oihasem enteanin nedicedinan he ceived that his benefactress had not been there, detestation. Nevertheless, I know these things are 
“ A fixed, unsetting polar star.” | and he began to fear that something had happened | matters of taste, in which men differ as widely as the 
Having received at parting the same warm pledge | to prevent her coming again. He waited in terror admirers of the Hottentot and the Mecicean Venus 
of kindness, which bade us welcome, with the ad- and anxiety until night, but still she came not, and jp their ideasot beauty Yet I cannot but consider 
dition of many good wishes, we stepped into a post- | he laid himself down in despair on a tombstone, re- a bushy beard as a beastly ornament to the face. A 
chaise, which drove us off. || solved to endure the lingering death which awaited goat hath more than a man—a monkey hath a more 
" ” " | him. He sunk into a lethargy, from which he was hairy countenance—and a bear or buffalo is better 
It so happened that our last night in Scotland,| awakened on the third morning by the voice of his garnished from head to foot with this sort of cover- 
after a satisfactory and agreeable visit of six weeks, | henefactress, calling on his name ; but it seemed a8 ing. It seemeth, therefore, a brutish rivalship to 
was on the anniversary of what is denominated in) jf animation had ceased, for he was unable to move, compete with these poor quadrupeds, (who can use 
the legends of superstition, Hallowe’en ; and its mys-) or articulate a sound. He heard the dreadful sound ‘neither scissors nor razors, or they might rid them 
tic rites were duly observed by a group of rosy-|| of the door as it fell: he uttered a feeble cry, and) sejyes of much incumbrance,) in the length of hair 
cheeked lassies at the hotel. Near the witching jrushed up the steps. Fortunately the young lady ypon our faces. 1 know that heaven hath made it, 
time of night, half a dozen of them groped their | had not left the spot: she raised the door, entered | j\ke nails and other excrescences, and therefore it is 


Stuck, like a shoe-brush, underneath the chin, 





way into the garden to pull cabbage-stalks. Buta | the vault, and restored new life to the sufferer. She, 
description of the ceremonies would be too long) informed him that she had been unable to get to the 
for the end of a sketch already too prolix, and if any | church since his concealment, on account of the vigi- 
of my readers are curious to revive their recollec- ‘ance of the guards who were stationed at her un- 
tion on the subject, they have only to recur to the | cle’s, but that she had made arrangements by which || 


graphic poem of Burns: | she could supply him with food daily. She prepared | 





“ Some merry, countra folks, to depart, and had just ascended the steps, when they ! 
heard persons entering the church: she immediate- | 
ly closed the door of the vault, and the next mo- 
ment they heard the steps of a body of soldiers pass- | 
ing and repassing about the church, and who were 
searching for some refugees whom they suspected | 
were concealed there. They were conducted by 
the unsuspicious uncle, who led them to every part 
Their 
footsteps were often heard by the trembling couple 
below, passing over the vault, but they did not per- 
ceive it. When they left the church, she left the 
vault, with repeated assurances of daily supplying 
him with victuals. She performed her promise, | 
and in a few days conducted him from his place of 
concealment, and he was enabled to reach his home 
in safety.” 


“ Together did convene, 
“ To burn their nuts and pow their stocks, 
“ And haud the Hadlowe’en 
* Fu’ blythe that night.” 


\ 
| 











FEMALE GENEROSITY. 





I was one evening in a mixed company of ladies 
ind gentlemen, when the conversation happened 
to turn upon the subject of generosity. It was main- 
tained by some of the gentlemen that it was more 
inherent in the male than in the female breast. Af- 
ter many arguments on the subject, a lady related 
the following instance of generosity ina female: , 

*« In the latter part of the French revolution, a 
young man, who was closely pursued by a body of 
gens d’armes, in the streets of Paris, stopped at a 
door in which there stood a young female, and re- 
quested concealment. 
sider, as the soldiers were close at hand. 
ducted him to a Lack building, and Jocked him in. 
She had scarcely done this when the soldiers pass- | 
ed. As ithappened, the very body of gens d’armes, 
who had pursued the young man, were invited by 
the owner of the house to take up their quarters | 
tor the night ; and were put into aroom in the same 
building in which the refugee had taken shelter; 
and as they occupied the room next the entrance, | 
he could not escape without passing through where | 
they lay. In this dilemma, the young lady resolved | 
to extricate him, if possible. She waited until she’ 
thought the soldiers were all asleep, and passing | 
through the room without awaking any of them, ac- | 
juainted the stranger of his peril, and told him that 
it he would consent, she could conduct him to a} 
neighbouring church, of which her uncle kept the 
keys, and secrete him until the danger was over. | 
tle consented. She took him by the arm, and they | 
entered the room where the soldiers were sleeping, | 
when in passing he struck his foot against one of | 


‘of the building, to prove his innocence. 


There was no time to con- | 
She con- | 





The following lines were written by a young gen- | 
tleman of this state, a few days previous to his | 
death at Bermuda, whither he had gone, with the 
hope that a sea-voyage and change of air might re- 
store his system, wasting by consumption. They 
are breathed in a tone of sorrow, natural to a mind 
highly sensitive, when it muses on the early joys 
of youth, and sees just before it the the termination 
of all its hopes. 


Tho’ the life-blush of health bas abandon'd my cheek ‘ 
And hope, with her syren song, fled from my view, 

Yet disease only conquers this poor, faded form 

The heart's green affection it cannot subdue. 


(rer the couch, as I slumber'd, thy dear image stoo | 
Ilecalling the scenes when our loves were yet new, 
And it smil'd as T murmur'd thy name in my dream 


To bear how a dying heart still could be true 
Oh, why did my infant heart kindle to thine | 


And fondly confide in a vision of bliss; 

Or why wast thou fated to cling to a frame 
So hopeless, so fragile, so transient as this. 

But farewell thou lov'd one, who gave life its charm 
And cherish'd a flower now fading so fast, 

This bosom, tho’ sinking, glows warmer to thee, 

As the lamp blazes brightest when gleaming its last 


not unnatural—but, doth not nature teach the 
priety of being shaven and shorn, according to St. 
Paul, since the days bygone, when it was requisite 
to “ tarry at Jericho till the beard was grown!” 

It is true, those who wish to appear ferocious, sa- 
vage, and frightful, as privateersmen, banditti, or 
soldiers, in bloody warfare, encouragé hair to grow 
on their faces, as marks of manhood and merciless 
fury, as Indians paint for battle. But in peace and 
civil life, the unamiable appendages of war are put 
off for the more social blandishments of the softer 
sex, who cannot be made tolike a Bluebeard, Black- 
beard, or Abzllino, in the demi-savage costume ot 
theirhorrid vocations. Isnot the exhibition of these 
shagged redundancies on “ the human face divine,”’ 
a substitute for other powers of attraction, and token 
of mental qualities and more solid merits? Indeed, 
whoever affects singularity in any thing, may safe 
ly be set down as deficient in more weighty qualifi- 
cations. By the way, let us see what our fore 
fathers thought of this matter, some two or three 
centuries ago. In Andrews’ history of Great Bri- 
tain, published in 1571, we have the following bu 
mourous account of the beard at that day: 

«Some are shaved from the chin, like those of the 
Turkes ;—not a few cut short, like the beard of the 
Marques Otton—some made round like a rubbing- 
brush—others with a pique divan of fine fustian !- 
others being suffered to grow long !—the barbers 
being growen so cunnynge in this behalfe as the 
taylours. And, therefore, if aman have a Jean and 
streight face, a Marques Otton’s cut will make it 
broad and large—if it be platter like, a long and 
slender beard will make it seem the narrower—it 
he be weasel beaked, then so much hair left on the 
cheekes will make the owner look big likea bowd 
led hen, and so grymme as a goose,”’ &c. 

Whether my friend Whiskerando has copied from 
any of the above cuts, a look at his phiz will de 
cide. I scarcely knew him, he was so horridly trans- 
formed ; and longing to have a cut some two inches 
from his face, I told him I would give the nasty 


pro- 


| fashion a lathering in the Mirror, if it continued to 
| haunt my walks, and leave him to find out the Eng- 


lish of qui capit ille facit. PriLo-Tonsor 
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|| vating his last place of rest ; a ‘pace o or two from | 
a _____ ||him he observed a monk busied at the same duty, 
~& Kings fight fe for r kingdom, madmen for applause, | but the circumstance did not offend against the so- 
Do eh el _______ | ciety, since the place and pursuit equally enforced 
THE MONASTERY. | the observance of their usual taciturnity. Here and 

Tre declining sun threw the long shadow of the there - amine pow ops mayer ye rapt oe 
trees upon the path which a solitary monk was pa- |) where, “ in their seid atten 7 4 Th , = 
cing in the garden of the monastery of La Trappe. | ‘monks in pee per. ar = oe ’ pe a ee 
Che rules of this abode of sullen gloom were of the | ‘Tew her cold, w we rer ve ih th, a - 
severest order—they had their allotted hour of ex- | T°S® at intervals to tell who lay beneath, their names | 
ercise—but it was in solitude: they met at meals— | continuing unknown to any, but the superior, till 
h | that event disclosed it. He had not been long bu- | 


but it was in silence ; the fall of a spoon, or any suc 
trifling accident, occasioned a motion (for sound was sied when he thought he observed that the other 


unknown) of displeasure and uneasiness, which | 
assed from monk to monk, till it evinced itself still | 
more plainly in the person of the superior at the | 
head of the board. Their food was of the simplest, | 
and often of the most unpalatable kind, such as un-| 
savory herbs, bread and salt, or roots, and their) 


THE REPOSITORY. 





|| watching him dig his; it excited his astonishment, 
as he had not before observed such an indication of 
| interest, and he could only reconcile it by suppo-| 
| sing the monk was a new arrival, uninitiated in the 
||extreme austerity necessary to be observed He was | 
drink, water. Their cowls were so disposed as to | still further convinced of this by hearing him breathe 
allow them to eat, and see, but did not discover the | hard, as if from excessive weeping, and at length | 
countenance hid under them, and their long gowns, lay ee nF . silent ers 4 anguish along the 
as effectually hid their forms. The community (ne- | an 7 . : pone ep ormer eae ine 
ver very numerous) met only in the chapel or re- mame Co seen € Pe : —— +. <e )bu 
fectory, and their cells were more like the tombs | the fear he might prove caine t ~ establishment, 
of the dead than the receptacles of the living, so) | when he should only subject himself to a rears pe- 
unconscious were they of a sound. Here echo had! "4"C°, joined to an emotion er ae at beholding 
never tried her mimic voice, but on a sigh, or the ||# ™an so weakly yielding to his feelings, withheld | 
closing of adoor, and scarcely that—for he was a}, him ; and laying aside his spade, he returned re his 
novice at La Trappe, who ever let either be audi- cell. He rae — on = eae or in 
ble. Every motion partook of the dormant listless- such a mode of « a — ry events make an ce 
ness which was the prevailing characteristic of the! pression. When he descended to em Snes r 
place. Into this monastery it was that the French | noticed with the severest tos ‘ e an — 
poet La Motte threw himself, in disgust, at the ill /OP® of a slender form, somewhat below the middle 
success of one of his operas. But we must return’ size, struck him as the individual who had wept so | 
to our melancholy monk in the garden, who, diffi- bitterly the night before, from the fervour that | 
cult as it was to draw distinctions, where uniform | marked his devotion, striking, from the contrast it 
monotony invested all things, might yet be distin- presented to the cold apathy around. He resolved 
guished from his brother monks, by a carriage far | 284in to renew his watch at the hour of dinner, but 
different from the mean, shuffling, soul-subdued | at dinner he was wanting ; from their evening re- 
gait of the holy fraternity. His cowl hid a head | Pst he was also absent ; he did not see him at the 
which had been a model for a Grecian sculptor, or Prayers ; and the faint interest he had excited died 
a Chantrey, (who, when antiquity has shed some of , WY, after three days had elapsed without behold- 
her dust on his name, and placed him in the proper | '"8 him. 
focus of distance, may be proudly held up by ex-|| On the fourth morning, on quitting his cell, he 
ulting Britain, as the worthy rival of ancient Greece.) beheld three or four monks surrounding and carry- 
His gown hung from his shoulders with peculiar, 0g another to the burial ground. He joined the 
grace; and the air of a form unusually lofty, was procession. Among other austerities, it was the cus- 
dignified and erect—save when in solitude, the head tom to carry the dying, and lay them on a heap of 
sunk in the attitude of dejection, and the occasional ashes in the vicinity ot their graves, there to breathe 
waving of his fine hand, betrayed that he was once their last. The sufferer was laid gently down, and 
habituated to the elegance and activity of a nafural for a moment gave no indication of life, when sud- 
life, for the automaton existence be then held may, denly rising, in a half sitting, half lying posture, he 
well be designated by the counter term, unnatural. threw bac k his cowl, and discovered a head richly 
This evening he would have scandalized the or- or profusely covered with light ringletty hair; the 
der to which he belonged most seriously, could he effort was great, and leaning both hands on the 
have been beheld, pressing his forehead, as if sen- earth, bent down his head, round which fell the yel- 
sible of the wildest pain, and then raising his hand, low hair like laburnums, but again raising his head, 
perhaps the eyes, to heaven, with expressions of des- he cast eyes of the purest blue to heaven, exclaim- 


peration; every gesture secmed to say, ing, ** Forgive, holy fathers!” When our monk, 
“ This pomp of horror pressed towards the dying creature, and sinking on 

ncaa «phate ~ ety. he his knees, exclaimed, ‘ Adela!” all covering had 

* Till the mind burst with thinking fallen from his head, and the being before him (who 


Ie heard the muffled bell that tolled the expira-. was indeed his Adela, the first and only cherished 
tion of his hour; composing his manner, he slowly object of his love) gazed up at him, uttered a faint 
returned to the convent, and sought the narrow con- shriek, and sunk in his arms. “ Adela ! awake! 
fines of his cell. It was one of the occupations of awake! smile yet again to bless me !”’ ejaculated 
rach of the monks of La Trappe to dig his own the frantic lover; “ stand back, priests, nor violate 
grave; an occupation which, however horrid to the the sanctity of nature with your mummery—water— 
gay anhabitants of the world, must have been are- give me water.” In a few minutes Adela again 
fuge to them from the dreadful ennui of monastic raised her soft eyes to the wild gaze of St. Clair, and 
indolence, and served besides to assure them, that, as he pressed his lips on hers, a momentary vitality 
at no very distant period, they would exchange their reanimated her frame. ‘“ And could you believe 
mimic for their real deaths, * a consummation most that I had forgotten you—could you let the false 


devoutly to be wished.’ ones breathe suspicion on your noble heart! No 


The moon was high in the heavens when our sooner did I learn your fatal resolution, than I for 
monk sought the burial ground of the monastery to 'sook my home, and gained admittance here, dis- 
conclude the work he had already begun, of exca-' guised as a boy. But, alas! little idea had I of the 


| monk was less engaged in making his grave than in| 


‘place ; I could not distinguish 1 one monk from an- 
other, and at last doubted that Henry St. Clair was 
one. But my heart is faint—Henry, dear Henry, 
|take the last faithful sigh of her who has ever loved 
you?” And throwing her arm round his neck, she 
sighed her sweet soul away on his bosom. Long 
did he hold her to his heart, as if he hoped to im- 
part a new existence; at length he unclosed the 
clasp of death—that white cold hand dropped heavy 
at her side, those beautiful tresses floated over his 
arm and breast, as the head softly fell back from his 
| bosom ; the pale parted lips still wore the smile of 
|sweetness native to them, and the placidity of peace 
and innocence sat on that angelic countenance. 

The corpse was removed into the chapel to receiv; 

the funeral rites, and laid on a plank, the only bier 
the monastery permitted ; her betrothed Henry com- 
| posed those lovely limbs, and then seating himself 
beside his lovely mistress, hung with wild devotion 
over her. Strange as it may appear, the frigid ob- 
|servers of his ardent emotion did not tear him away 
to penance, and to private prayers; they probably 
reserved that for future expiation, the lover even 
obtained permission to watch the whole night in the 
chapel, beside his beautiful, dead Adela. 

It was the last luxury of grief in which he sat 

not a sound webe upon his ear; it was the silence 
of the grave! The pale lamps gleamed faintly or 
the still paler face of Adela, and the cold hand he 
held communicated its icy chillness to his own. He 
gazed on her, and thought of the days when those 
ringlets, now so motionless on her cold forehead 
and lovely neck, were floating to the balmy breath 
jof morning, as it whispered over hill and vale, ox 
| were waving in the graceful dance which she led 
down her father’s hall. Those lips now so colour- 
less, were then breathing bliss around her, now 
smiling in sweetness, now carolling the softest, or the 
gayest melodies ; that pale cheek, how roseate was 
its dimple ! that white lid with its deep fringe, how 
brilliant was the azure orb it once shadowed! Vain 
were it now to recall those hours of blessedness: 
equally vain to regret the fatal unconsciousness o! 
her presence within the last few days; when she 
hovered like a spirit near him, anxious to discove: 
her impetuous, erring Henry, amid the gloomy 
monks ; yet too timid to risk a discovery. But could 
he have imagined for a moment, that a creature s 
young, so delicate, and, as he had been led to be- 
lieve, on the eve of a splendid alliance, would vo- 
luntarily resign ‘‘ distinction, place, attendance, and 
observance,” and encounter all the risks and priva- 
tions of monasticism, merely in the hope of breath- 
ing beneath the same roof with him who had so 
lightly forsaken her; who had suffered the poison 
of jealousy to be infused into his ear, and who, like 
Othello, “* to be once in doubt, was to be resolved !”’ 
When circumstances, which he vicwed with a jaun- 
diced eye, carried confirmation to his distracted soul, 
renouncing the world, and all hope of happiness, he 
threw himself into La Trappe. 

It was now his last sad duty to see her consigned 
to the grave ; that grave which she had so lately at- 
tempted to make. Through the funeral rites he 
wept not, but a kind of paralysis shook his frame 
In the monastic habit of the order, and stretched 
upon a plank, she was laid in the silent earth, and 
when it covered her for ever from his view, one 
deep groan found its way from the lips of her lover 
with which his heart seemed to break, and “‘ cow 
ering his head full low,” he left the cold repository 
of all that was most dear to him in this world. 

The grief which overtakes us in the occupations 
duties, and endowments of social life, however deep, 
must with time lose its intensity, and sink into the 
shadows of the past, embalmed by memory with a 
thousand feelings of unextinguishable tenderness 
not so that nursed in the unsocial silence of monas 
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tic gloom : it there ravages like the most mortal dis- | nagement in the wigwam. Well, this is very sad ; | 
temper, and rapidly prepares its victim for final de- but will fretting make it better! will a sad heart 
cay. In ten days the fine and youthful form of make sunshine in a cloudy house ! No—then what's | 
Henry St. Clair became enfeebled, and in an-|/the use of it? You are not the first one in the world | 


other week was bent, as if with the decrepitude | who might sing : | 
of age. When not engaged in his religious duties, he | 9 ling = dpeenty Ane | 
was perpetually seen either sitting or kneeling be- | “ Now we're married; spier nae mair.” 
side the little white stone which simply bore the | And every hen-pecked husband may as well add 
initials of his Adela. || the conclusion— 

One day, just as the gray dawn of a cold morn- | “ Whistle o'er the lave o’t.” 


ing, in the close of autumn, was shedding its unen-| | see no profit in being miserable in this case ; a 
livening light upon the world, Henry was discovered | light heart is better than a heavy heart. 

with his left arm encircling the tomb, while his right | Perhaps all this while some love-sick body has 
still held the rude graver, with which he had been |been running over line after line, to see if I had | 
engraving some words on the tomb-stone of his de- | aught to say why he should not be unhappy. An un-| 
parted love ; his cowl had fallen off, but his head | kind mistress, a hard heart, an indefatigable rival ;| 
was bent down, as if in contemplation, and it was | coquetry ; ah, there is a Pandora’s box! Thou hast} 
not at first thought that he was dead—but life had || gotton thyself into a pretty pickle—but 


been extinct some hours. He was buried in “e “ Pray, if looking well can't move her, 


| 
| 
| 


“ Will looking i!l prevail ?” 
What think you of that, now—I know it is use- 
ee — = — | less to tell a meditating, mvon-struck, melancholy | 
THE REFLECTOR. lover, that there are whole flocks of pretty girls in| 
: |the world, that if unsuccessful at this time, he may 


« Til qualities are catching, as well as diseases ; and the mind is at | Casily fall in love again; or that his mistress is not 


same grave with his lovely and unfortunate mistress. | 
} 


' 
} 
| 
| 























ieast as much, if not more, liable to infection than the body.” altogether the paragon of perfection——these are cold 
— wits : ; | compliments, and are marvellously insipid to such a 
HEAVY HEARTS AND LIGHT HEARTS. | taste as his. He must e’en go his way sorrowing ; | 


Wuat’s the use of it? Trouble, trouble, what a | marriage only makes him wise. 
world of it; ‘* man is born to trouble’ —“ and all is|| Ihave done. Those that are merry will be mer- 
vanity and vexation of spirit”—thus and thus it is | ry still; and those that are unhappy will remain so 
written. There are the troubles of infancy, of youth, || after all ; yet it is a good and pleasant thing, occa-| 
of manhood, of old age! The troubles of poverty, | sionally, to talk with the world about its follies. 
and the troubles of riches! The trouble of living, a —— —— 
and the trouble of dying! who has not his troubles? || ,,- i ' sa ACTR 
who sees the end of them? And yet, after all, what’s | SKETCHES OF FE MALE c HARA( TER. 
the use of it! This fretting and repining, this sor- | a iis date Seettirnciattnaees ama” 
rowing and sighing, this moping and mourning, |) — =e soa =e | 
making misery more miserable. In the name of! Pavia is very orthodox; she talks warmly against 
common sense, I say, what’s the use of it? Does it) heretics, and schismatics, is generally at church, | 
soothe pain, soften affliction, or ward off misfor- | and often at the sacrament. She once recommended 
tanes? Will it call back deceased friends, or pre- 4 sermon that was against the pride and vanity of 
vent others from dying, or deliver us from poverty, | dress, and thought it was very just against Lucinda, | 
or make us healthy, or meliorate in one particular whom she takes to be a great deal finer than she | 
our condition? Then do say, for the sake of sad-| need to be. If any one asks Flavia to do some- | 
ness, what's the use of it? 'thing in charity, if she likes the person who makes 

Is it your misfortune to have one of those pests of the proposal, or happens to be in a right temper, she 
society, a slanderous neighbour, who speaks ill of | :}) toss him half a crown, or a crown, and tell him, 
you, and delights to do you every secret, back-| if he knew what a long milliner’s bill she had just’ 
handed injury he can—who never fails secretly to | received he would think it a great deal for her to 
traduce character, misrepresent your conduct and give. A quarter of a year after this, she hears a ser- | 
motives, and even tries to excite prejudices against | mon upon the necessity of charity ; she thinks the * 
you? and does this discompose and trouble you? man preaches well, that it is a very proper subject, 
what's the use of it? Keep to the windward of the | that people want much to be put in mind of it; but | 
fellow ; let your actions give the lie to his accusa-| she applies nothing to herself, because she remem- 
tions, and you need not employ words for the pur-) pers that she gave a crown some time ago, when 
pose. Wait the issue, and you will see the maxim) che could so ill spare it. 
verified in this case, that ‘ he who spitteth against | 
the wind spitteth m his own face.” And here, too,’ Credula was for some time a tender mother,'! 
it may be remembered, that a heavy heart is no an- friendly and charitable to her neighbours, and full | 
swer to an accusation, though it be a false one, and | of good will towards all people ; she is now spiteful 
a light heart is not the heart that pleads guilty be- | malicious, envious, and delights in nothing but scan- | 
fore men; you had better therefore have the last, dal. How came Credula thus changed? Why, she 
than the first, on all accounts. ihas been for several years spending her time in vi- 

Are men dishonest? will a long face and sad |siting ; she entered into scandal and evil speaking 
heart reform them? are you sometimes deceived, at first, merely for the sake of talk; she has gone | 
wronged, cheated ? will being discouraged mend on talking, till she has talked her very heart and 
the matter, or melancholy make you sharper in your spirit into a taste for nothing else ; at first she only 
future dealings? Nota whit. Losses are lessons; detracted from her neighbours and friends, because 
all men buy their experience at the same market, | she was visiting ; but now she visits for the sake of 
though all may not pay the same price for the com- /detraction. Credula is hardened and cruel in evil 
modity. The only way is to make much of what) speaking, for the same reason that cannibals are in- 

omes dear; and you can do this better with a light | human and cruel, because she has been so long used 
heart than with a heavy one. A heavy heart—/to murder the reputation of her neighbours. She 

rhat’s the use of it? jj has killed all her own family over and over; and if 

But it may be, things don’t go on right at home;! she seeks new acquaintance, it is to get fresh mat- 
that you have a scolding wife, cross children, and) ter for scandal ; now all this change in Credula is 
withal an extravagant family ; that there’s bad ma-' purely owing to her indulging a talkative temper 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM 


The following lines, from the pen of a young native bard, are in 
every respect so eminently beautiful, that they naturally raise in us 
the most sanguine expectations of pre-eminent talent in the future 


| productions of him whose earty efforts are so successful. It would 


be difficult to find among the works of our greatest poets a piece ot 
the same character and length which possesses stronger claims upon 


') our admiration.—The harmony and force of the versification, and the 


picturesque beauty ot the description, are only excelled by the tone ot 
feeling and the exquisite touches of nature which these lines display 


Morn breaketh in the East. The purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet, 

To look the meeter for the sun's bright coming 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind , 

And nature, from the wary torest-leat 

To her majestic master, sleeps As yet 

There is no mist upon the deep blue sky, 

And the clear dew is on the blushing blossoms 
Of crimson roses in a holy rest. 

llow hallowed is the hour of morning ' meet, 
Aye—beautifully weet, for the pure prayer 
The patriarch standeth at bis tented door ; 
With bis white tocks ancover'd. "Tis his wont 
To gaze upon the gorgeous orient; 

And at that hour the awful majesty 

Of man who talketh often with his God, 

Is wont to come again and clothe his brow 

As at his fourscore strength. But now, be seemeth 
To be forgetiul of bis vigorous frame, 

And boweth to his staff as at the hour 

Of noontide sultriness. And that bright sun— 
He looketb at its pencill'd messengers 

Coming in golden raiment, as if ali 

Were buta graven scroll! of fearfulness 

Ab, he is waiting till it herald in 

The bour to sacrifice bis mach lov'd son 

Light poureth on the world. And Sarah stands 
Watching the steps of Abraham and her child 
Along the dewy sides of the far bills, 

And praying that ber sunny boy taint not— 
Would «be bave watecb'd their path so silently 
If she bad known that he was going up, 

Ev'n in his fair hair’d beauty, to be slain 

As a white lamb for sacrifice? They trod 
Together ouward, patriarch and child— 

The bright sun throwing back the old man's shade 
In straight and fair proportions, as of one 

W hose years were tresbiy number'd, He stood up 
Even in his vigorous strength, and like a tree 
Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not; 

His thin, white hairs had yielded to the wied, 
And left his brow uncover'd; and bis face, 
Impress'd with the stero majesty of grief 
Nerved to a solemn duty, now stood torth 

Like a rent rock, submissive, yet sublime. 

But the young boy—be of the laughing eye 
And raby lip, the pride of life was on bim 

He seemed to drink the morning. Sun and dew 
And the aroma of the spicy trees, 

And all tha eth the delicious east 

Its fitness tor an Eden, stole like light 

Into his spirit, ravishing his thoughts 

With love and beauty. Every thing be met 
Buoyant or beautiful, the lightest wing 

Of bird or insect, or the palest dve 

Uf the fresh flowers, won him from his path, 
And joyously broke forth his tiny shout 

As he flung back his silken bair, and sprang 
AW ay to some green spot or clustering vine, 
To piuck bis intant trophies. Every tree 

And fragrant shrub was a new hiding. place, 
And he wouid crouch till the old man came by 
Then bound before him with his childish laugh 
Stealing a look behind him playfully, 

To see if he had made bis father smile. 

The sun rode on in heaven. The dew stole up 
From the fresh daughters of the earth, and heat 
Came like a sleep upon the delicate leaves, 
Aud bent them with the blossoms to their dreams 
Still trod the patriarch on with that same step, 
firm and unfaltering, turning not aside 

To seek the olive shades, or lave their lips 

in the sweet waters at the Syrian wells, 
Whose gush hath so much music Wearinces 
Ftole on the gene boy, aad he forgot 

To toss the sunny hair from off his brow, 

And «pring for the fresh flowers on light win 
As in the early morning; but be kept ae 
Close by his father’s side, and bent bis head 
Upon his bosom like a dre ping bud 

Lifting it not, «ave now and then to steal 

A look up to the face whose sternness awed 
His childishness to silence. 








It was noon— 


And Abr 1on Moriah bow'd himself, 

Aud buried up bis face, and pray'd for strength 
Hie could not look upon bis sen and pray, 

Bat with bis hand upon the clustering curls 












For the vaflict. Ina mother 
There is more tenderness; the thousane 





Woven with every fibre of her heart, 
Complain, like delicate harp-strings, at a breath 
But love in man is one deep principle, 

Which, like a root or a ritted roct 
Abides the tempest. Ile rose up, and laid 

The wood upon the altar Ali wa me, 

He stood a womcnt—and a deep, quick flush 
Pass'd o'er his countenance id then be nervy 
His spirit with a bitter strength, and spoke 

* Isaac! my only s Phe boy took'd up 

And Abraham turn'd bis face away, aud wept 

* Where is the lamb, my father h the tone 
The «weet, the thritling music of a child 

How it doth agonize at such an ho 

It was the last, deep struggle Abraham held 
His lov d, bis beautiful, a niv » 

Aad lifted up his arm, and cali'd on God 

And lo' God's Ange! staid bim—and | 

pon dis face and wept rey 
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|| anxiously awaiteth their leisure in great zeal to overwhelm 
rr ——=—= them, with an inundation of fees, may not fruitlessly chase 
A SKETCH. || round the neighbourhood to inquire after their outgoing and |) 
« Hark! the great abbey clock, the faithful ora- probable incoming. Among these advertisements for public i 
cle whose honest tongue tells the same truth to all, /nermation of ee oe tera sce alt 
however unwelcome, utters with solemn voice the || none more ludicrous than that of an honest apothecary, who, \} 
midnight hour, and time stands tiptoe on to-mor-|| having occasion to attend the funeral obsequies of his beloved 
row’s threshold. Thrice welcome, holy night, the spouse, tied a pestle to the latch of his door, branded with this | 
joyful season of the joyless; welcome to many «| inscription, in huge letters—* gone to the funeral of my wife— | 
throbbing head, and many an aching bosom. Now) “™ be back in half an hour.” 
the proud sufferer, who has struggled through the | LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
day to keep his sorrows out of sight, forced to di-| , ried ney : 
: , : , . || It were judging hardly of him to suppose that the mere be 
vide the mind against itself, to split the heart in} lief that he had attracted her affections more easily than he 
iwo, as it were, and give one-half to mirth, and one || expected, was the cause of his ungrateful undervaluing a prize ) 
to misery—may cast aside the mask upon the pil- |} too lightly won, or that his transient passion played around his 
low, and show his griefs to trusty solitude. Come, | heart with the flitting radiance of a wintry sun-beam flashing: 
gentle sleep, death’s beautiful brother—fairest phe-| against an icicle which may brighten it for a moment, but can- | 
|| not melt it—Neither of these was precisely the case ; though | 


nomenon— poetical reality—-thou sweet collapsing || eae i 
P y “« P mB such fickleness of disposition also bas some influence in the}, 


of the weary spirit—thou mystery that every -— change. ‘The truth is, perhaps, that the lover's pleasure, like | 
knows—thou remnant of primeval innocence and | that of the hunter, is in the chase ; and that the brightest beau- | 


bliss, for Adam slept in paradise. To sleep—there’s|| ty loses half its merit, as the fairest flower its perfume, when | 
a drowsy mellifluence in the very word that would|| the willing hand can reach it too easily. There must be doubt ; || 
almost serve to interpret its meaning—to shut up| there must be danger ; there must be difficulty ; and if, as a 
the senses and hoodwink the soul—to dismiss the | poet says, the course of ardent affection never does run smooth, | 
world—to escape from one’s self—to be ignorant of | it is, perhaps, because, without some intervening obstacle, that 
‘ P cesta € ignorant Of) Which is called the romantic passion of love, in its high poetical 
our own existence—to stagnate ‘upon the earth— | colouring, can hardly have an existence, any more than there) 
just breathing out the hours, not living them—“ do-! can be a current in a river, without the stream being narrow- | 
ing no mischief, but dreaming of it”—neither mer-||ed by deep banks, or checked by opposing rocks. Let not) 
ry nor melancholy, something between both, and | those, however, who enter into an union ws life ——— 
, ; * : . ass : ig : m ra Lydia 
better than either. Best friend of frail humanity, | “™aftassments which delight a Darsie Latimer, 0 a 
and like all other friends, best estimated in its loss. || C*"™S 274 Whee are, perhaps, necemary to excwe cathe | 
a Snir pene: eS m . aes. | siastic passion in breasts more firm than theirs, avgur worse || 
Who has not known the value of oblivion when- | of their future happiness, because their own alliance is formed || 
ever some newly past or close impending evil has) under calmer auspices. Mutual esteem, an intimate know-|) 
flung its giant shadows athwart the morning twilight | ledge of each other's character, seen, as in their case, undis- 
of the soul?’ Who has not felt a vehement desire | guised by the mist of too partial —* suitable proportion 
to retreat into insensibility ; a clinging to uncon-| °! Patties in rank and fortune, in taste and pursuits—are ail 
sciousness: a recoiling from sception : & sick! || trequently found in a marriage of reason, than in an union of | 
mag 'B , perception ; a sic Y | romantic attachment, where the imagination, which probably 
aversion from the sun by brightness ; a careless con- || ereated the virtues and accomplishments, with which it invest- 
tempt for the great things of the world; a debility, led the beloved object, is frequently afterwards employed in 
a lassitude, a strengthlessness of spirits. Another | magnifying the mortifying consequences of its own delusion, | 
! 


day is before us to get through as best we may ; and exasperating all the strings of disappointment. Those who 











|| thereto by the benevolent wish, that the whole world, which f 
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The I¥ational Academy of the Arts of Design.—Such an 
institution has long been a desideratum on this side of the At 
lantic, and our only marvel is at the tardiness of its origin 
In the mechanical and useful arts we have been eminently 


‘successful; spirit and enterprise have marked our steps, and 


the most prompt and efficient aid has been afforded to every 
invention in that department. We are now reaping the fruit 

of it—we have become a powerful, populous, and rich nation 

and it does not become us to go for ever plodding on im the 
beaten track of interest, without turning a kindly hand to 
drooping genius by the road-side. In England, the talent 
yearly called forth and embodied in pictures fresh and glow 

ing from the easel, to adorn the apartments of the great and 
opulent, is immense; two of our most talented countrymen 
(West and Leslie) swell the number ; many cities and towns 
of not one-half the size of New-York, have splendid annual 
exhibitions most liberally supported. And why should it not 
be so here? The trial is now making, and New-York, the 
first city in the United States, has been fixed upon for it; she 
ought to feel proud of the compliment, and endeavour to merit 
it by the utmost liberality and support. To suffer genius to 
fade and pass away, “ leaving the world no copy,” is not only 
individual injustice, but a national disgrace and loss :—to have 
the germ, and yet not bring it forth, is so too, though in a se- 
condary degree. We have been led into these remarks be- 
cause we wish the exhibition well, not only for what it has 


| done in its infancy, but for what it may ultimately arise to ; 


and likewise, because during the two hours we were the other 
afternoon present, only ¢wo individuals were in the room 
Without entering into any thing like arrangement, we offe: 
our poor opinion upon a few of the pictures, during the hasty 
glance we have as yet been enabled to take of them. 

Rebecca at the Well.—A fine, mellow-looking picture, anu 
seems, to our eye, to have been some time painted. The fac« 
of Rebecca is intelligent and interesting, though neither one 
of periect beauty, nor of the Jewish cast of countenance. Th« 
servants, hand-maideus, camels, &c. on the right-hand side 
near the fore-ground, are happily grouped, without interfer 
ing in the least with the principal figures, and the effect in 
the distance is good, The colouring, as beseemeth the “ spicy 
East,” is rich and gorgeous, though perfectly tree from any 
thing startling or obtrusive. 

Landscape—Snow Squail.-- A bold and vivid representation 
of the conflict of the elements. The viewless wind” seen 
only in its effects, is crashing through, and tearing up the 





° ‘ anuers of reas like the well-disciplined bat- 
we must go forth to meet our fate; we have come|| follow the banners of re ore are like the well-disciplinec 
| talion, wearing a more sober uniform, and making a less daz- 


‘| zling show than the light troops commanded by imagination, 
| ° . . - 
enjoy more safety, and even more honour, in the conflicts of 
No) » 


out of a land of pleasantness and peace, to engage 
in strife, and toil, and warfare. And sleep, too, hath 
its sports and its diversions, its wild indefinable 


dreams; fantastic scenes, which fancy’s finger|| 


sketches in the dark—distorted reflexion of the bu- 
siness of life on the camera-obscura of the brain. 
Oh! kind and blissful mockery, when the mana- 
cled felon, on his bed of straw, is transported to the 
home of his innocent boyhood, and the pining and 
forsaken fair is happy witb her fond and faithful 
lover. But the fashion of these things passeth away !”” 





A LOVER'S LEAP. 
The top of one of the towers of Ruthven-house, Scotland, 
once the seat of the unfortunate Gowries, is called the Mai- 


den’s Leap, receiving its name on the following account —|| 


A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie was addressed by a 
young gentleman of inferior rank in the neighbourhood, a frp 
quent visiter of the family, who never would give the least 





count e to his passion. His lodging was in the tower. || 
. . % , 
separated from his mistress’s ; the lady, before the doors were | 


shut, conveyed herself into her lover’s apartment; but some 
prying duenna acquainted the Countess with it, who, cutting 
off, as she thought, all possibility of retreat, hastened to sur- 
prise them. The young lady’s ears were quick: she heard 
the footsteps of the old Countess, ran to the top of the leads, 
and took the desperate leap of nine feet four inches over a 
chasm of sixty feet; and, luckily, lighting on the battlement 
of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her asto- 
nished mother found her, and of course apologized for the un- 
just suspicion. The fair danghter did not choose to repeat 
the leap, but the next night eloped, and was married 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


It has been the custom of those ingenious persons who re-| 


dace the pulses of clients less patient, to post upon the en- 
trance of their places of business, some brief notification of 
their absence, specifying the place whereunto inevitable ne 
ecessity calleth them away, accompanied with information of 
the time appointed for their return ; instigated aud impelled 


human lite 
| 





|} When Stella was extremely ill, ber physician said to her,! 
| Madam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but we will en- 


trees in the foreground, nay, the solid rock seems almost to be 
shaken by its fury, whilst the tleecy element is drifted against 
every projecting part. The picture of resistless force and 


j sudden desolation which it exhibits is grand. A poor dog, 


exposed to all * the pelting of the pitiless storm,” is the only 
living subject of interest in the piece. Mr. Cole has like- 
wise a Landscape, a scene of a more quiet character than the 


| 
, re » ¢ . “ : 
|deavour to get you up again.” She answered, “ Doctor, I) preceding, although apparently a view of a settlement in the 


| fear I shall be out of breath betore | get up to the top. 





| An Athenian, who wanted eloquence, but was very brave, 

when another had in a long and brilliant speech promised great 
j affairs, got up and said, ‘* Men of Athens, all that he has said, 
| I will do.” 
i} 





| A young fellow was extolling a lady’s beauty very highly, 
HI and one of bis companions aliowed she had beauty, except that 
|| she had a bad set of feeth. “ Very true,” said the first, “ but 
|| she is a fine woman, in spite of her teeth.” 





i An attorney, in the country, advertises for a young lad that, 
| can write a /egible hand, and read illegib/e writings, 


|| A witty moralist used to say of taverns, that they were pla-| 





| ces where men sold madness by the bottle. 





| 
| 


his hair and wear a wig. A few days after, he complained to 
his physician, “* that in taking off his hat his wig aukward!y| 
followed.” ‘ Poh! poh! replied the medical adviser, you, 
may nail if on with perfect safety.” 





Some poor men are under-valued, because worth nothing ; 
and some rich men over-valued, though nothing worth 





Paradise was lost to Adam, the world to Anthony, happiness 
to women, and bonour to men, by trifling | 





Lewis, at Oatlands, was observed one morning to have his 
eyes red, and his air sentimental. Being asked why, the 
monk replied, that when people said any thing kind to him, it 
affected him deeply; and ** just now the Duchess has said 
something so kind to me, that’—here tears began to flow. 
“ Never mind, Lewis,” said captain Armstrong to him, “ ne- 
ver mind, don’t cry, she could not mean it.’ 


wilderness—a man in the foreground, standing contempiating 


| it; im the background an immense, interminable forest, stretch 


es out to the utmost limit of the sight. Also, Landscape— 
View on the Schoharie River, a very fine picture,but we cannot 
say we admire Mr. C.’s choice of the subject. In general he 
seems to delight in the wild and rugged, and the views them 
selves have little to recommend them were they not redeem 
ed by the ability with which they are executed. 

Ofavery different style of landscape painting is a View on 
the Brandywine, and a View near Harper's Ferry, which are, to 
‘our taste, by far the most beautiful landscapes in the room. To 
particularize the beauties of one will serve for both ; any one 
without a catalogue, could not but have felt certain that they 
were from the same pencil. There is the same ease and free 
dom about them, the same soft and chaste style of colouring, 
the green foliage of the trees, the still water, and harmonious 


A dull author was compelled, by a recent illness, to cut off || grouping of objects. Were we disposed to cavil at any thing 


in these pictures, it would be at the smail figures in the view 
on the Brandywine ; the piece is altogether of a calm, cha- 
racter, and we think the display of active life in the two 
cows, and other miniature characters, is at variance with the 
stillness that seems to pervade inanimate nature, and rather 
destroys the effect. We should think a man or child reposing 
under one of the trees, or on the slope cn the right-hand 


| would have been more in accordance with the spirit of the 


scene, 
Full-length portrait of a little girl.—A very pleasing pic 


| ture. The little maiden is engaged in the important avoca 


tion of washing the face of her kitten; the care she displays 
and the interest she takes in her employment is well depict 
ed; the face of the kitten is remarkably true to nature ; the 
finishing too of the carpet and furniture around the room is 
extremely skilful and judicious. We wonder that a gentle 
man who could paint this picture, the excellent Portrait of 
the Rev. Mr, Sanford, and two or three more fine portraits, 
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should put forth such a piece as Ichabod Crane discovering. 
the headless Horseman ; the attitude of fear in the man and 
horse is pretty good, but the general finishing of the pictare is | 
very poor; the moon, “if moon it can be called which moon | 
is none,” is totally unlike what itis meant to represent, or any | 
other celestial body, and indeed, in our eye, resembles no- 
thing but what it is—a piece of white paint. It is, however, | 
apparently a mere sketch, and cannot detract from the gen- | 
eral excellence of Mr. Morse’s works. 
Scene from the Novel of the Spy.—A very pleasing picture. | 
Mr. Dunlap’s industry appears to be equal to his talents; he 
has contributed no less than twelve pieces to the Institution, | 
principally scriptural subjects and portraits. Among the lat- 
ter we would particularize that of the boy studying geogra- 
phy; the vivacity and quick intelligence of the boy’s coun- 
tenance, who appears to have made some discovery, will | 
strike every one. } 
We regret that we must draw to a close without being able 
to notice some of the finest pictures in the Exhibition. There 
are a great many excellent portraits, besides some beautiful 
landscapes, in water-colours, by Wall; Miniature Portraits, | 
on ivory, by Dickinson and Cummings; two fine large views | 
of the Niagara Falls, by A. Fisher; Mary Magdalen at the 
Sepulchre, one of the finest pictures in the room, by A. B. 
Durand, &c. 





Park Theatre.—Kean has made his exist from this Theatre, | 
but attractions of a differeat kind are brought forward to sup- 
ply his place. The grand operatic drama of Der Frieschutz 
has been revived, to give Mrs. Hackett an opportunity of dis- 
playing her musical talents in the part of Bertha. This piece 
deserves to rank first in the long list of melo-dramatic specta- 
cles which have for a few seasons past been brought before | 
the public, as it combines considerable dramatic interest and 
opportunities of good acting, with the attractions of splendid 
decoration and imposing scenic illusion. The dulcet sing- 
ing of Mrs. Hackett is sufficient to induce the musical com-| 
munity to attend. It is impossible for us, in a weekly paper 
like this, always to take such timely notice of the approach- 
ing benefits of our theatrical favourites as our interest in their! 
welfare would suggest ; we hope, however, that our present 
number will not appear too late to afford us an opportunity of 
reminding the public of the claims of a very deserving indi- 
vidual, who is about to solicit their patronage. We allude to 
Mr. Clarke, who, during the past season, has promptly ful- 
dilled the arduous duties of his station, though nearly all the 
time, as he still is, suffering from ill health. To say that Mr. 
Clarke is a man of talents would be to assert what is now ge-! 
uerally acknowledged, or that his talents are of a very supe- 
rior order, we believe would be saying no more than has al- 
ways been evident to the discriminating part of the audience. 
He labours, it is true, uncer some physical disadvantages, 
(and indeed it has so happened with nearly all great actors 
for the last hundred years,) yet, in the never-failing excel- 
lence of his conceptions, and very often in the spirit of his 
delineations, he amply proves the superiority of mind over 
matter. No one, we think, could witness Mr. Clarke's per- 
formance of Osmond in the Castle Spectre, without soon los- 
ing sight of his personal imperfections in the territic flashes 
of genius which his personation of that character displays. 
There is but one tragedian, (we assert it boldly,) of all who 
have trod the stage of the Park Theatre for the last season, 
who can surpass it. From the claims Mr. Clarke possesses 
upon the favour of the public, we might reasonably expect, 
that even an ordinary bill, on his benefit night, would produce 
himabumper. We are happy, however, to learn that he will, 
on that occasion, offer attractions of an unusually novel and in- 
teresting kind. The excellent, and too much neglected play of 
the S1ece or Damascus, is tien to be revived, and the prin- 
cipal character to be sustained by a gentleman who has never 
appeared on any stage before. Mr. Clarke's exertions last sea- 
son to bring into notice a native tragedy, were but indiffer- 
ently rewarded ; vet we earnestly hope he will now meet with 
wetter suceess in bringing forward a native actor. 





Chatham Garden.—Mr. Conway made his first appearance, 
at this Theatre, on Monday evening, in the character of Be- 
verly, in the Gamester. This tragedy possesses great dra- 
matic merit, and though it is not graced with the charms of 
measured versification, almost every scene abounds with the 
ative poetry of passion, delivered in a style alike energetic 
and natural. The Gamester being founded upon the affairs 
of common life, and incidents most familiar to the mind, if not 
the eye of every auditor. It can never faii, when even tole. | 
rably performed, to take a strong hold upon our feelings and 
imagination ; and we are confident there is not, in the whole 
range of the English drama, a play of more excellent moral 
tendency, whatever the sophistry of Mrs. Inchbald may say to 
the contrary. Beverly may rank among the most effective of 
Mr. Conway's characters, and, on this occasion, he played it 
with great ability. We are more willing to pay this tribute to, 
lis exertions, as he was this evening nearly free from his be- 
setting sin, and was generally content ‘to put forth but haif. 
the strength” of his lungs. Hs dying scene was wonderfa)!y 


fine, and was worthy of forming the climax to the highly- 


| wrought performance. After drinking the poison, death ap- 
| peared in his countenance for some time before the final pangs 
|seemed to come over him. Fine, however, as the acting of 
Mr. Conway was, we will venture to say, a greater than Con- 
| way was there ; for Mrs. Duff was unquestionably the presiding 
spirit of the hour. The opinion lately expressed by a cotem- 

porary journal, that this lady is superior to any actress, either 


| on the American or British stage, we think has every proba- 


bility of being correct; and we are more and more inclined to 
confide in it every time we witness her performance. We 
cannot undertake to point out all, or even a part of the beau- 
ties, which her personation of Mrs. Beverly displayed, but 
must not omit to mention the well-known interview between 
her and Stukely. The indignation with which she rejected 
the suit of the wretch cannot be described, and the words 


“ Would that my eyes had heaven's own lightning to blast thee,” 


appeared to thrill the heart of every one present. Mr. Scott 

eserves much credit for his very good representation of 
Stukely. Lewson was well performed by the manager, and 
Charlotte appeared very pretty in the person of Mrs. Wal- 
lack. Mr. Howard’s benefit, we understand, takes place on 
Tuesday evening next. It is to be hoped that our friends will 
not, amid the great variety of novelties now offered them, for- 
get the claims of the several well-deserving members of the 
company. 
rior and very promising kind ; they have, during the past sea- 
son, contributed much to the entertainment of the public, and 
** verily they deserve their reward.’’ Mr. H intends to bring 
forward, on his benefit night, the opera of the Cabinet, with 
other entertainments. The merits of the Cabinet are wel! 


nion to public respect 


The musical talents of Mr. Howard are of a supe- | 


known, as it was several times performed last season at the | 


Park Theatre. At the Chatham it will be cast with the whole 
strength of the compafily, which cannot fail to give great life 
to the highly comic scenes of the opera. 








rapidly rising from their foundation above the suriace of the 
ground ; and the building, we are told, according to contract, 
is to be finished by the first of October. As the accomplish- 
ment of this appears doubtful to many, it has been made the 


| subject of numerous bets; we have reason to hope, however, 


from the activity with which the work is carried on, and the 
enterprising character of all concerned, that the wagers will 
be won by the believing side of the question. The directors 
of the establishment, we understand, are preparing for future 
operations, in full confidence that the house will be ready for 
opening at the time appointed. Arrangements are already 
making for the scenes, and a part of the company is engaged, 
including several persons of talent and reputation. Public 
expectation is highly excited on the subject, and we may ven- 
ture to predict, that the time of opening the Bull's Head The- 
atre will be a season of great ecstacy and applause ; the be- 
ginning, perhaps, of something more than a nine day's won 
der. We shall, indeed, by that time, have need of something 
new and strange for the subject of general conversation, for it 
is probable that ere then even the heroism of Colonel Pluck 
will have become an old story. We are sorry to learn that 
no ceremony is to attend the laying of the corner stone. 
country like this, where long speeches are of such abundant 
and indigenous growth, surely a few might have been pro- 
cured to grace so important an occasion. 





Ina 


New-York Review, and United States Lit: rary Gazette — 
Those two periodicals, which have heretofore been distin- 
guished by the ability with which they have been conducted, 
are hereafter to be united, under the direction of Mr Bryant, 
the poet, and the editor of the latter work. As both maga- 
zines have evinced much talent, we have no doubt that when 
joined they will form a review highly creditable to the coun- 
try. Like every thing else, those works have not been wholly 
without blemish; but as the principal faults of the two have 
been of opposite kinds, we may hope to see them removed by 
the effects of a neutralizing combination. We allude to the 
too great limits in the critical remarks of the one, and the un- 
due severity of the other. Future numbers, we understapd, 
are to be published simultaneously, at New-York and Boston 


church for Christian worship, in the village of Haerlem Com- 
mons, called Yorkville. Mr. Samuel Woodworth has been 
appointed to collect voluntary subscriptions, and free-will of 


ferings from the pious of all denominationy, to carry this de-, 
punged and banished from the society he has kept since the 


sign into effect. 





Von Weber.—The new opera, Oberon, brought out by this 


composer, at Covent Garden Theatre, continues its career of 


unabated success. All critics and artists unite in praising its 
great and various excellence. 


Celestial Planisphere.—We have seen a ‘** Map of the Hea- 
vens,” by Mr. R. Bartlett, and published by a Mr. Gaylord, 
of Utica, which has, we understand, obtained the recommen- 
dation of professor Renwick, and several other gentlemen in 
this city, whose known literary acquiregent: entitle {Reir op 


It is now for sale by Mr. J. 8. Carpen 
ter of this city, and, from its moderate price, and the decided 
advantages which a Planisphere gives to those who wish to ac 
quire a correct knowledge of astronomy, we are sure it will 
meet with patronace. 


New Work.—Miss Lefann, the niece of Sheridan, has just 
published a new romance, called Henry the Fourth of France 


Pod Pry.—We have seen a lithographic copy of a drawing 
of Mr. Hilson in the character of Paul Pry. It is executed by 
Mr Williams, and is for sale at the store of Dubois and Stod 
dard, corner of Broadway aud Pine-street. 


Opera.—A new opera is to be produced at Drury Lane, writ 
ten by Joane, on the story of Aladdin, with music by Bishop 


Bonaparte.—Two of Napoleon's most characteristic sayings 
are recorded in the Nouvelles Lettres Provenciales, lately pub 
lished : “* Men are not rendered happy by words. Deeds are 
necessary. The reign of words has caused but too many evils 
It is over."\—* Mankind must be governed with a hand of 


iron, covered with a clove of velvet.” 


Remarkable Suicide.—A boy, only eleven vears of age, com 
mitted suicide in Charleston, a few days since, by hanging 


himself to a beam in a bara 


Lightning. —On Sunday evening the twenty-ninth ultimo, 
Mrs. Branch, of Chestertield, Va. was struck dead by lightning ! 


Beauchanp convicted.—The trial at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
for the murder of Colonel Sharp, terminaied on Friday even 
ig, the nineteenth ultimo, with the conviction of Beauchamp. 


Leeches.—According to the last number of the Philadelphi a 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, it has been dis- 
covered that alter leeches have heen put into some porter, for 
a few minntes, they bite more greedily 


Imagination, like the setting sun, casts a glorions lustre over 
the prospect, and lends to every object an enchanting brillian- 
cy of colouring; but when reason takes the place of imagina 
tion, and the sun sinks behind the mountain, all fade alike 
into the night of disappointment 


Communication.—To the writers for newspapers, maga 
zines, and all others concerned, the humble petition, memo- 
rial, and remonstrance of the subscriber, respecttully showeth, 
that he has been, from time immemorial, considered and em 
ployed as a personage, not only of some usefulness, wort 
and request, but in reality of distinction, in the literary world, 
and absolutely essential to every kind of human learning. In 
deed, no kind of knowledge, science, or mental improvement, 
can properly exist without him, In the infancy of language 
he was known—no country, kingdom, or nation, has conti- 
nued fora moment without him—happiness cannot be enjoyed 
in his absence—and heaven itself would be entirely another 
thing wanting his presence. It is well known, that without 
him there could be no gain, no money, no business carried on, 
no instrument written, no contracts, no negotiation, no con- 
versation, no amusement, neither singing nor dancing, nor 
playing, fashionable or unfashionable, no speculations or mer- 
cantile transactions. Much more might be said in maintain 
ing his pretensions to rank and consideration—they are un- 
deniable, extensive, permanent, and inalienable. Yet, gen- 
tlemen, (and you cannot be gentlemen without him) notwith 
standing all this, aud that neither reading nor writing can be 
learned or understood correctly without him, such is the in 
constancy, ingratitude, and inconsistency of man, that he is 
by a great portion of the writing world contemptuously ne 
glected, and treated as scandalously as if he never knew ex- 
istence— discarded by persons who know that his antiquity is 
as vreat as the garden of Eden. Think, gentlemen, of a note 
from a schoolmaster, on a technical point, written and couched 
in the following manner 

* Auy mau of commoy seuse cau see at ouce the reasou why 
swine is a uouu of multitude, aud may be writteu either iu the 
singular or plural uumber. Whether they amouut to oue or 
teu, the rule is the same, aud prououns follow italso. lu Eug- 
laud the cauou is uuiform, with all stadeuts aud grammariaus— 
all meu kuow it, aud wo towu is iguoraut of it. It would be 
a siu todeny so plaiu aud uudeuiable a fact. The staudards 
of the lauguage, either iu writiug or peouuuciatiou, have fixed 
it from the begiuuiug, aud it is uuuecessary, aud iudeed would 
Jvo. Jevnics 

Is he to be ex- 


be uumauuerly to iusist further upou it. 
Now, good sirs, he leaves his care with you. 


days of Cadmus, after all the service he has done, even in 
gaining your independence, framing your constitution, giving 
you elections, and in numberless other instances and occa 
sions’ While a pen cannot exist without him, shall he be dis 
carded by writers? You cannot print without him, nor found 
types nor cannon, nor have a Bonaparte, an Alexander, or a 
president without his aid. Neither tense, number, gender, per 
son, nor syntax, can be found in grammar without him. Why 
then make him topsy-turvy in shape, confound bim with an 


viher, or totally apnibilate him? Let Rup answer who can. N 
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MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SSE 





Che Creation. 


From depths of chaos, midst primeval night, 

God's glorious spirit moved—and all was light ' 

But not alone the eternal spirit came, 
In sacred majesty, and eye of flame ; 

Not then alone, o’er nature’s vast extent, 

Spread the wide truth of power omnipotent. 
One radiant form, amidst those depths profound, 
Moved where He moved, and all his glory crowned ; 
One heavenly agent, who with hallowed beam 
Gave light to worlds, and counsell’d every scheme ; 
Breathed as he breathed, and o'er the Almighty mind, 
Like boundless thought, extended, unconfined ; 
Viewed all his mysteries in one spacious glance, 
Bade systems roll, and other worlds advance ; 
Gave bounds to oceans, every purpose plann’d, 
And pour’d each gift at God's unsparing hand. 
Time spread the wing o'er nature’s waken'd hour, 
And Mercy beam'd through God’s creative power. 
Round her propitious smile and ha!low’d form 
No frowning skies denounced the impending storm ; 
Beneath her eye each sacred virtue glow’d, 

And peace and blessings from her accents flow’d. 
Almighty wisdom, in that light array’d, 

Smiled as he paused—and blest her sovereign aid 
All, all was good ! Unerring grace approved, 
And Mercy reign’d o'er all, the one beloved 
What then was man, in his unconscious state ’ 
What were his titles, what his destined fate ? 
A wreck of scatter’d dust! no bliss enjoy’d, 
No hopes aspiring, and no powers employ’d ; 
All was one dark and undistinguish'd void ! 
Yet what avail’d the gracious mandate given, 
Which form’'d the unconscious dust an heir of heaven? 
What though awaked to life, in wisdom blest, 
Genius to raise, with towering thought imprest, 
The warm affections, the devoted zeal, 
Reason to guide, the quickening sense to feel— 
What could avail each virtue, power, or grace, 
To him, the omniscient God, who fills all space ’ 
Wrapt up in bliss, in glory’s boundless height, 
He stood supreme, in uncreated light. 

No finite good, which lengthen'’d Vime should see, 
Could add one mite to his infinity. 

What could the gleam of one departing ray 
Give to the brightness of unclouded day ? 
Yet one complacent sound ascended there, 
‘* Let us make man, that he our gifts may share ; 
Stampt with our image, by our grace sustain’d, 

Lord of this vast creation unrestrain’d.” 

He said—but where was one responsive word, 

To echo back what breathing myriads heard ? 

Oh! why that dark portentous cloud, which spread 
Its deepening shadows where that promise led ! 
Why nature’s groan, the Almighty’s pause profound, 
While all his attributes stood trembiing round ? 
Mournful they stood—with pleading voices stay'd 
His righteous hand, ere earth's fair work was made 

udgment, and equity, and truth combined 

To chase this vision from the all-perfect mind. 
There, from the world, and to his sight, they call'd 
Crimes, at which Reason shrunk, the sense appall'’d— 
There many a scene in dark succession past, 

In one long chain of deeds, in horror cast 

From youth's fair prime to life’s disast’rous close, 
Passions untamed, and desolating woes ; 

Che impious thought, the daring speech betray'd, 
The heart unmoved, and conscience undismay'd ; 
The warning judgment scorn'd—blessings unseen 
Guilt which no human sacrifice could screen 

Oh! who could view all nature wrapt in gloom, 

And tremble not at man’s impending doom ? 

Who could endure what Justice would impart ? 
Storms without calm—death to the tortured heart ' 
Was it for this the immortal soul was given, 

Which bade the aspiring thought ascend to heaven ? 


|| 








Was it for this the glorious God design'd II 
To plant in man the pure and thinking mind ? 
For sins and crimes, which Time's cold hand would steep 
In bitter pangs, the conscious heart must reap? 
Not like the brain-sick vision of a dream, 
But all in dark reality would stream. 
What then prevail’d? What solitary voice 
Seem'd o'er this new-born being to rejoice ? i} 
Bent o'er his helpless innocence and sigh’d, | 
Mourn’'d o’er his crimes, his sufferings, and his pride ? i 
Rais’d to her God the soft imploring eye, HI 
And plead for failings nature could not fly ’ | 
In glowing colours every good portray’d, | 
Each virtue heighter’d, and each grace display'd; | 
Show’d prayers for incense, thoughts that reach'd the 
The contrite heart, and tears for sacrifice? [ skies, 
Oh! who with all-sufficient impulse strove | 
To plead the merits of Redeeming Love ? } 
Fill’d with that light, and from that blest abode, H 
Beam'd through the image of the Son of God? } 
Transcendent Mercy! who with pitying zeal i! 
Alone for frail mortality could feel ; | 
With proffer’d grace, a willing captive bound 
To rove on earth, to bear the inflicted wound \ 
Clothed in humanity—with power to save 
Offending man, the tenant of the grave ; 
To bring salvation in a Saviour’s form, 
Justice to screen, to stay the avenging storm 
By one great sacrifice, no art could give, | 
Bid the despairing heart repent and live. 
Yes, it shall live! To favour'd man is given | 
The boon of life—the promised hope of heaven 
And not in vain—whilst Mercy here shall trace 
One living virtue, one distinguish’d grace, } 
One pious thought, which bears the mind to heaven, | 
In humble hope of sins and guilt forgiven— 
Oh! not in vain, whilst one pure contrite sigh Ht 
Is pour'd to God, and register’d on high ; 
One sacred tear, which weeps in grief alone 
For other’s woes, unmindful of its own; 
That Charity, which winds around the heart, I 
Like Grace divine, its bounties to impart ; | 
Which, like the Prophet's mantle, full and blest, ] 
Pours ali its virtues on another's breast— 
Oh! not in vain, whilst in this dark world shine | 
Virtues like these, and sympathy divine. 
Not then in vain did Mercy’s pleading prayer | 
Ascend through heaven, and rest in triumph there. 
Through the dark vale of death she guides the way, 
For ransom'd man, to life’s unclouded day. I) 
Faith, on sublimest wing, ascends the skies, [prize. 
Beholds the atonement there, and claims the eternal | 
Hulia. f 
The watery moon its silver crest 
Is gently sinking in the west, ' 
And the fanning midnight breeze 
Sighs amid the bow’ ring trees ; 
By yon spot where woodbines creeping, 
Gem'd with pearls the heavens are weeping ; 
Where the moss-rose gaily blooming— 
There, dear maid, I'll wait thy coming 
Hark! the midnight hour is tolling, 
Far the lengthning peal is rolling 
Far away the echo’s fleeting, | 
'Tis the signal for our meeting. 
On this verdant bank reclining, 
Here we'll sit, our arms entwining, } 
From our eyes soft passion darting | 
| 
| 
! 








Purest bliss our love imparting J.M.F 





A LEvouard. 


Tua test trompé, point ne suis delaiss¢e« 
L’indigne encore sera mon seul appui, 


Tu vis mes pleurs, c’est alors qu’abusee i} 
J’osai douter du ceur de mon ami. 


Nous desunir ! tu n’en eus point la force 
Consolateur, desole toi, 

Et le souviens qu’entre l’arbre et l'ecorce 
Jamais qu'un sot n’osa fourrer son doigt Cc 


To fiss €. Hh. 
Oh what is like the maiden’s love, 
That beam of holy light! 
Which from the radiant orbs above 
Derives its peerless might ? 
Its smile upon the maiden’s heart 
Is moon-beam on the wave ; 
Alas ! 'twere death from it to part— 
That death alone can save. 
Its flame thro’ every vital pore 
Finds out a secret way ; 
As o’er the world, on every shore 
The brightened beams of day. 
Belief the mind will scarcely give 
To magic’s fairy dream ; 
And yet for it she deigns to live, 
Deceitful though it seem. 
‘Tis like the ray of early morn, 
As hallowed and as clear ; 
Or where, at eve, from yonder thorn 
Soft music woos the ear. 
‘Tis like the fleecy clouds that roll 
In pure, ethereal air ; 
And half conceal the brighter soul 
That sheds its splendour there. 
‘Tis like the murmur of the rill 
Secluded from the sight ; 
That fain would run more silent sti! 
Nor whisper its delight. 
‘Tis like the kiss of crystal wave 
When nature's minions sleep ; 
Tis like the boisterous winds that ray+ 
And sweep along the deep. 
Tis like the glaciers’ glassy crests 
Where Blanc and Gothard rise : 
“Tis like the atmosphere that rests 
In equinoctial skies. 
Its bliss is pain ; its love is fear 
Its mirth is but a toy ; 
Its pearly drop is sorrow’s tear ; 
And misery its joy. 
The treasures of its future age 
Are visionings of wo; 
The pleasures which its cares assnage 
Are drest in tinsel show 
Its victory is a defeat ; 
ts hope is mere despair ; 
Its trust is jealousy complete ; 
° Its strength the bubbie-air. 
Comprising all the various charm 
That swell the anxious breast, 
Its softest tones, like rude alarms, 
Deprive the soul of rest. 

On passion’s fretful whirl ’tis tost, 
With thousand wiles beset ; 

Tili peace of mind and all are lost~ 
In clouds its sun has set. 

{It has a thousand different names 
But neither suits it well; 

Tis what it is; the bést it claims 

Is lovely Woman's spell 





A New Song. 


Oh, love is just like gaming, 

The world the pack, the world the pach 
The human mind inflaming 

With tort ring rack, with tort’'ring rack 
Some hearts like dice, too truly, 

On nothing fix, on nothing fix 
While hands are taken coolly, 

And won by tricks, and won by tricks 
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